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A View of the Political State of Europe, after the Battle 
of Leipsich, gained October 19, 1313. 


NY OF cn are the teaties which the different cabinets of 
4 N Europe have made with France, annulled by the actof war, 
butthe acknowledgment of the title of emperor is annulled 
by the conduct of the man to whom it was granted. It 
it was wrested by victory alone, perhaps it would be more the 
actof passion than of justice, tv say that it has been annihi- 
lated by defeats ; this manner of reasoning is too much 
that of Napoleon himself to set it up in opposition to him. 
But when an adventurer, sprung from so low an origin, is 
raised to such a height, providence does not suffer such 
errors but at a price by which they may be retrieved. Buona- 
parte had only to have made France happy to insure the people's 
remaining submissive to him; a great injustice would have 
been committed, a great right would have been intringed, but 
the tranquillity of thirty millions of men would have beea 
Superior to the rights of asingle family. Acknowledged as 
the chief of a great people, be lad only to have entered into 
the polities of Europe, modestly to have taken the place 
Which the hing of France occupied, to have encouraged politi- 
cal order instead of overturning it, to bave maintained tran- 
quilluy, to haye preseryed instecd of destroying, to have 
fol, 54. N calmed 
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calmed the tempests; these things were all he had to 
do to have been Seabed to by Europe, sq much was she dis. 
posed to hope every thing from him, pup Se bew which is seen 
after the sturm, the pledge to man that the divine anger is ap- 
peased. 

But Napoleon never knew how to do any thing but terrify; 
his whole life does not offer a single moment in which 
bis ferocity has known how to be at rest; he has broke every 
engagement with France, every engagement with the 
powers of Europe, every compact with humanity. Con- 
descensions, recollections, treaties, are not made for one who 
knows neither respect nor pity. The assassin of the Duke 
d’Engbien, the conspirator of Bayonne, the jailer of Ferdi 
nand the VIlth, the incendiary of Moscow, is not made to 
have a place on the bench of kings. 

The emancipation of Germany, the admirable deliverance 
of Holland are obtained; these great acts are hearly consum- 
mated. ‘The completion of the independence of Spain, the 
liberation of the Low Countries, that of Italy, and the annihi- 
fation of that vast political preponderance which threw all the 
powers of the firstrank into the second, ought to be at pre. 
sent the objects of the war. France must be separated trom 
every thing that is not herself ; se must abandon those incor- 
porations which have only increased her weight without add- 
ing to her valour. One step more would compromise the 
general tranquillity for years. The French nation, the 
eldest daughter of Europe, as her sovereign was the eldest son 
of the church, cun never be erased from the list of civilized 
nations ;. her roots are struck too deep, her branches are spread 
too wide around; her language is too universal, her destruction 
would shake all social! order. For twenty years past she has 
been atorrent which threatened to destroy every thing ; but 
let ber return into Ler bed, and her salatary waters may yet 
produce health and fecundity. ’ 

If the conquest of France presents great difficulties, those 
which are opposed to dividing her among other powers 
ure yet more insurmountable. This the allies know, and 
the French have nothing to fear. In vain does the tyrant, in 
hopes of persuading them that the hatred borne to him is ad- 
cressed to them, cry, “ They menace you with slavery!” France 
must under staud that nolhing is menaced but to set her at 
liberty. Itisnotanew yoke that is held out to her ; it is the 


O.cr of deli: ering ber from that ander which she is now bowed; 


to reunite h r to Eu ope, to separate her trom her oppressor; 
these are th: ends at which the plans of so many generous 


sovereigns are aimed, 
W hea Buonaparte says that it is the gold of England which 
bs ool 1 : 
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ull Europe over to its system, can these poor people, 
deprived 
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deprived of all industry, refuse to believe that it is excess 
of injustice which has brought back independence? ‘I'he 
misfortunes of the war may be concealed from them, but they 
do not find their children restored; they hear of victories, 
but the husband, the son, the brother, returns not! Hope is 
in allthe proclamations—Despair is in every heart. Some 
hired writers, some prefects paid for lying, some towns led on 
by intriguers, for enthnsiasts exist no longer, come to the 
foot of the throne to offer up pompous phrases ; bachelors 
tender the sons of fathers of families, vagabonds the gold of 
persons of property, the rich the blood of the poor inhabi- 
tants of the country. They depart to serve the ambition of 
men in place, they talk to fill the official papers, they return to 
elude all that they had promised. But in the midst of this 
parade of patriotisin, the creditor of the state sees with dismay 
credit annihilated, and the peasant in the village cannot look 
on his last child without tears. 

A local circumstance has saved the world. <A chance 
which must now be regarded in the light, as it were, of a fore- 
sight of nature, has interposed in support of that political 
watchfulness which has been too much neglected by those 
whose office it was to guard the public tranquillity. Had 
England not been an island, had the ocean ceased to sur- 
round her, Europe had been lost ; at first in the overthrow 
of ideas, afterwards iu the overthrow of empires; nothing 
could have escaped force, if weakness had not found a place 
of refuge. The states bordering on France, delivered over 
by the principles of philosophy to the verge of despotism, 
were ruined betore they were subjected. The world was 
abandoned to the power of the sword if commerce had 
not found an asylum; wealth, sheltered in an island, could 
brave military despotism, and gold and iron could dispute 
Europe with it, because they could separate themselves 
from it. 

France, like all civilized states, being composed of husband- 
men attached to the soil, of proprietors of the public funds, 
of persons receiving salaries from government, of people 
living on their industry, of vagabonds, lastly, living by rapine ; 
the conscription, the forced loans, the diminution of in- 
direct taxes, the annihilation of commerce, and the war in the 
interior, cannot have attached any body to the fortunes of the 
tyrant. In vain has he placed between these classes and him- 
self a triple barrier of courtiers, of men in place, of warriors, 
among whom he has distributed his plunder, the majorities 
which constituted their riches have disappeared. Italy fur- 
nished the duchies, Poland the counties, the important fiefs, 
Westphalia and Germany the pensions to the legion of 
honour. Accomplices without remorse, warriors without 
N 2 modesty, 
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modesty, favourites without merit, all pounced equally upon 
the prey which the vulture had let fall from his bloody claws, 
and the:e countries, like the stag who, exhausted, has 
nothing left but his tears to oppose to the hunters, saw 
their wealth dilapidated by the hungry pack that devoured 
them. 

But in losing their conquests these disappointed courtiers, 
these vanquished warriors, these unskilful administrators 
have lost the fiuits of their devotion, and nothing remains 
to this nobility but the meanness and the crimes which 
have supplied to them the place of ancestors. Deprived of 
their rewards, but expected to make the same sacrifices, tt is far 
from unreasonable to doubt the attachment of four or five 
thousand persons, who have only sold their consciences to re- 
‘ceive the stipulated price. Impoverished, in fact, reduced to 
honours which will become ridiculous, to a contested distinc- 
tion, to a glory changed into shame, it may well be supposed 
that the Colossus will shrink away in their eyes, and that 
this same barrier raised between the tyrant and his disen- 
chanted people, will soon be overthrowa with ease. Dis- 
order may hitherto have been convenient to many ; Europe 
was the prize of the conqueror, France was not the prey of 
the vanquished ; but an order of things which carries away 
from the lands the hands by which they were cultivated, which 
deprives the manufacturers of all hope of a market for their 
goods, the man of no situation of all hope of plunder, can- 
not long subsist. The receipts of the exterier supported 
the finances, the war, the armies, and licences were of some 
assistance to commerce; these resources are exhausted ; 
the abyss is opened, and all France is perhaps about to be 
precipitated into it, while a single man alone would fill 
it up. 

lf the generation which has jast risen up in France, 
those who fight, those who prepare themselves to occupy 
places, know nothing of the Bourbons, for they are in fact 
to them imaginary beings, those who govern, those who 
occupy important posts lived under the last reiga. ‘The youth, 
led astray by the unwearied assiduity with which the diffe- 
rent factions have calumuiated their ancient princes, must 
have received false impressions upon the subject. But 
the attachment of the armies to the tyrant is no longer to be 
feared; they loved nothing but his glory, by which they 
were dazzled; lis reverses have opened their eyes. ‘The 
national pride may still maintain a strugg!e, but if address be 
used in separating this sentiment, noble in itself, from the 
ungrateful wretch who has compromised it so egregiously ; no 
fear need be entertained of talking to the soldiers of their 
ancient masters, to the youth of the descendants of their 
kings ; 
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kings; the calumnies of a tyrant, once become odious, will 
soon be converted into titles to esteem. 


a 





Anecdotes of General Moreau and Bernadotic, with an 
Account of Potsdam, §c. 


[From Semple’s Tour.] 


HREE or four days farther residence in Berlin served 

only to strengthen the impressions which I had at first 
received of the elegance of this city, ‘The civility of Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson, whom I had seen at Reichenbach, bad furnished 
me with a letter to General L’Estuck, the military governor 
of Berlin, and I was willing to avail myself of this means, 
for procuring an introduction to the inner court of the arse- 
nal, the description of which had so much excited my 
curiosity, His perpetual occupations, however, did not permit 
of my intruding so far, and 1 was obliged to rest contented 
with what I had heard and read of it. By way of consolation, 
I had an opportunity of seeing General Moreau, who, on 
the morning of the 11th, I learnt was about to quit Beriio, 
where he had arrived the preceding evening. I repaired to 
the Russian hotel, where a crowd, not however very numerous, 
was already assembled. Afier waiting upwards of an hour 
I sawhim descend the stairs, and enter the open landau which 
was in readiness for him, where be sat for some little time 
close tome. In the first carriage were some of the great 
military officers of -Berlin, riehly dressed, who had come 
topay him honour. He alone of all the party was plainly 
clothed, and in his whole appearance had very much the ap- 
pearance of ‘an English farmer. His countenance, rather 
swarthy, had in it nothing striking, and he kept bis eyes a little 
downcast, so that it wasdifiicult to catch their expression. la 
departing he took off bis hat to the surrounding multitade, 
and displayed a broad forehead, over which were drawu @ 
few thinly scattered hairs. | was struck with this specta- 
cle, which shewed me, under such singular circumstances, 
one of the great men of the revolution already marked by the 
hand of time: and I should have been still more deeply 
allected, could | have foreseen that he was so nearly approach- 
ing the termination of his earthly career, On the afternoon of 
the same day I visited Spandau, distant from Berlin about tea 
miles to the nurth-west, and the occupation of which by the 
French had long kept the inhabitants in check. = 
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We passed through Charlottenberg, a neat little town in 
the sandy plains, five miles from Berlin, surrounded and 
mixed with trees. It is the favourite residence of the king of 
Prussia, and greatly resorted to by parties of pleasure from 
the metropolis. Immediately after passing it we ascend 
some low heights, which serve, however, to give a tolerably 
extensive view overthe flat country near Berlin. As we ap- 
proach Spandau, we are shewn the spots occupied by the 
besieging batteries, and near one of them, a little to the right 
of the road, the grave of the Prussian artillery-man, who, 
they tell you, contributed materially to the speedy reduction 
of the place. As he set fire to his mortar, “ Here goes,” said 
he, “ for the powder magazine. SS Poctene favoured him, 
and in a few seconds «a tremendous explosion, which laid one 
half of the town in ruins, announced that tbe shell bed 
performed its errand. Already he was considered as an 
extraordinary man by hiscomrades, and prognostics were formed 
of his futare greatness, when, in an evil hour, he determined 
again to shew his _ dexterity or his good fortune. Elate 
with past success, “ Here goes again,” said he, “ for the 
other magazine.” But scarcely had he spoken, when a can- 
non-ball entered the embrasure, and carried off his head. He 
was buried by his comrades on the spot where he tell ; and the 
traveller on the banks of the Spree will, no doubt, long be 
shewn the artilleryman’s grave. 

Spandau is situated at the junction of the Spree and the 
Havel, two streams, which have here about the width and 
appearance of the Leanear London, Scarcely had we crossed 
the wooden bridge, which opened in the middle for the passage 
of large barges, and entered the town, when we saw on 
every side a striking picture of the evils of war. Whole 
streets in ruins, houses half fallen, unroofed, or cracked 
from top to bottom ; and heaps of brick and stone mixed with 
hall burned beams, shewed us rather the ruins of Spandau 
thav Spandan itself. The citadel is in the form of a square, 
with four bastions, surrounded by a broad ditch, the whole 
built with brick, and about forty feet high. The face of 
one of the bastions had been thrown down by the explosion 
of the magazine, and a number of workmen were now 
busily employed in repairing it. A bard thing for a nation 
to be thus obliged to attack and destroy its own towns and 
fortresses, 

Having now seen the ruins of a town besieged, we devoted 
another day to visit the favourite residence of the great 
Frederick, for which purpose we set off early in the morning 
for Potsdam, a distance of about eighteen miles. The country 
of both sides ts in general poor and sandy, but the road is 
excellent the whole way, and bordered with poplars, many of 
which 
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which have attained a bulk and height which [had never before 
secn in that species of tree. Before entering Potsdam we cross, 
ona wooden bridge, a lake formed by the Havel, on which 
the town stands, The waters being low, the banks of this lake 
sent forth an offensive sinell, and which cannot but be un- 
wholesome for the neighbouring inhabitants. Potsdam itself, 
although not large, is one of the bandsomest towns ia 
Prussia, being built according to a regular plan furnished, or 
approved of, by Frederick himself. A canal from the Havel, 
the sides of which are faced with stone, flows through the 
main street, and is crossed by seven or eight bridges of 
stone, From the want of current, however, the water has a 
green and stagnant appearance, and makes a greater orna- 
ment in description than in reality. The streets are wide and 
regular, and the houses lofty, and built soas to resemble 
stone. No fault can be found with the exteriorof the city, 
yet there is an air of dulness pervading the whole, which is 
poorly compensated by handsome buildings. Potsdam, like 
many other artificial establishments, seems to languish since 
the death of its great embellisher. Lt was already known as a 
city under the Sejavonic name of Potzdupimi, eight hundred 
years ago, and might have slowly partaken of the general im- 
provement of Europe.’ But the partiality of Frederick sud- 
denly pushed it beyond the natural bounds assigned by its com- 
merce and resources. He invited families to come and settle 
there, who had no other motives to induce them but his in- 
Vitation ; aud gave away houses without being able to give any 
permanent and useful employment to those who were to is- 
habit them. Hence, Potsdam is, upon the whole, a collec- 
tion of fine houses and poor citizens, and exhibits scarcely any 
appearance of cheerfulness ov activity. Perhaps no men have 
been more generally unsuccessful, or unskilful in their plans, 
than the would-be founders of great cities. Except Alexan- 
der the Great, and William Pean, how few have left durable 
memorials of the justoess of their designs. 

‘The environs ot Potsdam are handsome, there being gene- 
rally avenues of fine trees leading to the gates of the town, 
We passed along one of these avenues formed by oak and elm 
trees, and reached the palace of Sans Souci, the favourite resi- 
dence of Frederick the Second, It is a building of but a 
single story bigh, ornamented on one side by figures, and on the 
other by a handsome colonnade of eighty-eight columns, form- 
ing a semicircle. Before entering it we were shewn the 
tomb-stones of eleven of the monarch’s tavourite dogs, with 
their names engraved upon them, but no further memorial of 
their virtues. It would, perhaps, be difficult to analyse 
the impression made by these grave-stones, which indeed will 
depend greatly upon the previous opinions or prejudices of 
. Q the 
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the individual. Some will behold in them a just, though 
unusual tribute tothe memory of an animal always faithfal to 


the human race, whilst others will attribute them to the well- 


known sentiment of the mouarehb, that man himself is to be 
classed only with “ the brutes that perish.” 

From the burial place of the dogs, we pass to what was once 
the habitation of their master. We behold the room where 
Frederick aie, the sofa on whieb he sat, still stained with 
spots of snuff, the library where he studied, long specimens 
of his writing, the very books which lie read, the chamber 
wherein he died. Whatever may be our opinions of the man, 
it is impossible to view these objects without emotion. Those 
who shew the palace remember him perfectly ; they have 
talked with him, have seen bim ini tris daily habits, and relate to 
you little anecdotes of his private life. You are thus carried back 
to the great events of the middle of the last century, by al- 
most touching, as it were, the person who had the principal 
share in producing them. How plain is the connection between 
the age of Frederick and that in which we live. If his unjust 
wars and successful ambition procured him the name of Great, 
it isin the natureof the human mind that the succeeding age 
should produce a Buonaparic. The philosophy, as it has been 
called,(proh pudor !) of Sans Souci, is the philospphy of the re- 
volution ; and the monarch only set the example which has 
been followed by the multitude, of unbounded profligacy and 
upprincipled ambition. 

The last book perusedin the library by Frederick, was Puyse- 
eur onthe Art of War, and still remains out of the case for 
juspection. Yet it must be owned, that he had other tastes 
than those of a mere warrior, of which the gallery of pictures 
attached to Sans Souci, is alone a_ sufficient proof. Before 
the building are eighteen marble statues, representing the 
arts and scienees, but not possessed of any striking merit. 
‘Lhe great ball, or gallery, 1s upwards of two bundred and 
sixty feetin leugth, and thirty-five in breadth, handsomely 
paved with different coloured marbles. Over the inside of 
the doors, at each end, are two beautiful antique bas reliefs, 
dug upnear Rome, one of which contains fourteen Bacchanalian 
figures, mostly in an admirable state of preservation. ‘The 
pictures are arranged along one side of the gallery only, oppo- 

site to the light > and here, as somne years ago at Portici, L had 
reason to regret the blank spaces left by the removal of several 
of the Gnest paintinesto Paris. ‘There still remained, how- 
ever, some of the master-pieces of Rubens, ‘Titian, and 
Vandyk, and, among others, two beautiful cabinet paintings 
upon gold,in one of which the efiect produced by the metal 
hinting through the colours is altogether magical. The man 
who shews the gallery ts himself a painter, and with a pardona- 
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ble partiality, bas hung up some of his own productions 
anoug the works of the great masters. He was a boy of 
humble parents about the palace, and being noticed by Fre- 
derick, was sent by him to pursue his studies at Rome, where he 
seems to have imbibed the taste which forms the principal cha- 
racteristics of the present Frencli school of painting. As 
was admiring a picture of Teniers, “ You too,” said he, 
“ have an artist almost equal to him in your own country.” He 
might perhaps have spared the doubt, but I was rejoiced to 
find, that, notwithstanding all the impediments to intercourse 
which had so long subsisted between England and the conti- 
nent, the reputation of Wilkie had reached the centre of 
Germany. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





PORTFOLIANA., 
No. 2. 


“ Men drop so fast, ere life’s mid’ stage we tread, 

Few know so many friends alive as dead. 

How oft the moon, how oft the midnight bell 

That iron tongue of death! with solemn knell, 

On folly’s errands, as we vainly roam, 

Knocks at our hearts, and finds our thoughts from home.” 
Youne. 


\ IIILE the commencement of another year occasions 

more than common festivity in domestic as well as pub- 
lic society ; while the song and the dance invite the unthinking 
multitude to the glittering temples of folly and dissipation, it 
may appear rather ungracious to ask this solemn question, 
“ Oh ye children of mith, how many of you may never live 
to witness the return of a similar festivity?’ How much more 
commendable would it not be, to retire to our chambers, and 
recapitulate the events of the past year, than to welcome the 
commencement of the present with levity and indifference ! 
What disasters, what deaths, what transgressions, have we not 
to lancat! What dangers and difficulties have we not provi- 
dentially escaped! And even now a fresh period expands be- 
fore us, fraught with unforescen events, which may possibly 
terminate in death itself. Ob! what an awfal, what a soul- 
searching reflection! How assiduous should we be to prepare 
for that solemn change.’ Badly can we spare a single moment 
of our existence, for any other purpose, exclusive of those de- 
dicated to the necessary ayocations of worldly duty. 
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““ The best course of moral instruction against the passions 
(says Saurin) is death.” “ The grave is a discoverer of the 
ubsurdity of sin of every kind. “There the ambitious may 
discover the xbsurdity of ambition. . ‘There the vain may learn 
the vanity of human things. And there the voluptuous inay 
read a mortifying lesson on the absurdity of sensual pleasure.” 

The recollection of our childish hours renders the brevity of 
life affectingly striking. The most trifling events of our in- 
fancy are generally 80 ‘impressed on our memory, that the lapse 
of 20 or ‘80 years, seems of no greater extent to the imagina- 
tion, than the transition from night till morning. Should we, 
indeed, live to the scripture data of human existence, ‘still 
would this strange infatuation await us. Thus “ garrulous old 
age” frequently commences a narrative of former times, with 

itseems but yesterday.” “ Sosoon (observes David,) pass- 


“ 


eth it away, and we are gone.” 


’ 


[ shall conclude with a hy ain, (so humble in its style,) that 
it has long lain a neglected captive in my Portfolio: 


Death is an awful word to man, 
And oft his heart subdues,— 
A heart that acts on folly’s plan 
And fashion’s paths pursues. 
Wealth, fame, and honour (trifles vain! 
Mere phantoms of a day!) 
Their bighest privilege attain, 
‘Then fade, like clouds, away. 


Man bonsts,—of what? a transient prize, 
But Christians boast of more ; 

One secks the worm tbat never dies,— 
The other, Canaan’s shore. 


A crown of thorns our Saviour wore,— 
A crown of thorns be mine ;— 

That, bearing what my Saviour bore, 
My lot may be divine. 


Soon shall that crown (our earthly doom) 
Be banish’d from the head ; 

And Sharon’s Rose divinely bloom, 
And flourish in its stead, 


Marazion. X. 


THE letter in your Entertainer of the 15th November reia- 
ive to original eommunications gives mc the highest gratifica- 
tion 5 
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tion; and [ only beg leave to remind the writer of his pro- 
mise, (namely), “ I for my part, pledge thyself io assist in this 
laudable endeavour, by original communications, &c. &c. | 
shall consequently expect to see “ Portfoliana,” flourish un- 
der other signatures than that of a solitary X, 











Modern Fashionable Manners. 
[From Mrs. Harvey’s Woman of Fashion.] 


\ YHETUER egotism be more prevalent now than it was 
formerly, [ shall not pretend to decide ; but asso many 
people think it important that the world should be made ace 
guainted with their private history, and es the public is so 
obliging as eagerly to read these details, [ do not see why the 
Memoirs of a Woman of Fashion should be wholly unaecept- 
able, though certainly less piquant than some { could mention. 

In recording the events of my life, | frankly own, that [ am 
far more sanguine in my hopes of amusing myself, than those 
who may do me the honour of perusing them; for [ have no- 
thing wonderful to relate, and entirely disclaim all pretensions 
to witor humour. If, from the ingenuous confession of my 
ctrors, any useful inferences may be deduced, so much the bet- 
ter, but L have not the presumption to believe, that any moral 
dissertation | could writg would be half so good as what may 
be found in works of a superior cast to this trifling composi- 
tion; therefore I shall very rarely moralize. Having, from 
my earliest youth, been in the babit of jourpalizing, the papers 
before me will supply ample materials for my narrative, and fill 
up those chasms time may have made in my memory. 

[ was the only child of the earl and countess of Harlingford ; 
and, unfortunately for me, the latter died ere [ had completed 
my tenth year. If felt this Joss at first excessively, but with the 
volatility of childhood | speedily forgot it. How my father 
was affected L cannot say; L do, however, recollect that he 
staid at home three whole days, and that, from himself to the 
kitchen maid, every creature in his house was attired in black. 
Hitherto my motier had been my sole preceptress, and any 
little good | can trace in my mind assuredly sprang from the 
seeds she had sown init. My father was thoroughly a man of 
the world; but though [| will, as much as possible, sofien the 
shades in his character, to conceal them entirely is incompati- 
ble with that fidelity as an historian to which [ pledged myself 
when | took up my pen; yet all that I can record to his ad- 
vantage I shall dwell upon with infinite satisfaction. 

O 2 The 
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The charge of a yqung girl would be to most men rather a 
heavy barthen, but to a very gay father, such as mine, it was 
quite insupportable; he therefore hastened to throw it off bis 
shoulders on those of a governess. The persou chosen to su- 
perintend my edacation was a Mrs. Hudson, recommended for 
this oflice by Lord Harlingford’s particular friend, Lady . 
to whom he had long been much attached. This said governess 
called herself a widow, and she was very plausible in her lan- 
guage and. manners to those who had only a slight acquaint- 
ance with her; for as an automaton can be made to perform 
things that appear extraordinary, so could she wind herself 
upon certain subjects for a given time, but that period past, she 
sank into a mere non-entity. [t was impossible, however, for 
my father to discover this, as he seldom saw her or me either ; 
indeed, the last place to seek for him was in his own house. 
Provided Mrs. Hadson had an excellent dinner, and she was 
so capital a judge of its merits, that I have no doubt she could 
have composed more instructive almanacs des gourmands than 
those which have been published of late years; provided too, 
that she was suffered unmolested to recline on a sofa, and that 
her snuff-box was constantly replenished with the best bureau 
de Paris, she was in very tolerable temper, though better in 
the town than in the country, because there her evenings were 
frequently enlivened by the visits of a few female gossips, and 
sometimes she held little saug conferences with a long-nosed, 
black-bearded man, whom she called cousin, and whu was a 
clerk in one of the public offices. But having none of these 
consolations in the country, she dozed away the chief part of 
her time. 

As for me, I did pretty much what I chose, so long as I did 
not annoy h¢r.. French she spoke perfectly, having passed 
above half her life in France, and this language was all she 
was Qualified to teach; bowever, I frequently escaped the 
drudgery of repeating lessons, as she was subject to violent 
indigestions. When in London, I was attended by several fa- 
shionable masters; but, as Mis. Lludson never troubled herseli 
to watch our procecdings, their instructions were given and 1 
ceived in a manner equally negligent. But music was an ex- 
ception, for L had a decided taste for this art, and delighted in 
tts cultivation. | smile now when | recal to mind the exhibi- 
tion of certain drawings, in which not three strokes had been 
done by my pencil, yet they were reckoned chefs daeuvie, be- 
cause being an heiress [ was of course to be a phenomenon. 
Not that my father encouraged avy such notion; on the con- 
trary, he scarcely deigned to glance his eye over any of m3 
famous performances, nor did he pay more attention to my 
musical talents ; but his indifference was compensated by t 
flattery poured into my ear by Mrs. LLudsou’s coterie, and | 
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few persons in a superior station, whom I was permitted occa- 
sionally to sce as friends and relations of our family. If I had 
not, in fact, been a beauty, [ must pretend that as such I was 
considered, else what a misersble figure should [ cut as the 
heroine of a tale: and who would be interested in my fate? 
Sut L fear I cannot so easily impose myself upon the world as 
awit, fora soil will be judged by its productions. Nearly se- 
ven years passed thus in the common ‘routine of education ; 
half the year in town, the other half in the coumry, though my 
father himself was only stationary in the latter during a cou- 
ple of months in the shooting season ; the rest of his time he 
spent with his regiment, and in attendance with some favourite 
sultana, either in London, or in some place of fashionable re- 
sort. Whenever he saw me, he never failed to express his as- 
tonishment at my growing so fast, but a clouded brow accom- 
panied this remark. Mrs. Hudson on these occasions often 
made observations that put him quite out of humour. 

« Ay, indeed, her ladyship is a very fine tall young lady, and 
i suppose your lordship wil! bring her out soon.” 

“Ont, Ma’am! what can you mean! What stuff to put 

into the head of a child? Out, indeed!” 
*« Wiy, my lord, Lady Amabel is very near seventeen, and 
surcly—” ‘* Pray, Ma’am, let us have no more of this non- 
sense; I shall not bring her out, as you call it, for several 
years. 

Mothers are sometimes supposed to be averse from produc. 
ing pretty daughters, but fathers of this description are rare, 
yet Lord Harlingford certainly wished to keep me as long as 
possible in the back ground ; for though not of an age to be 
introduced into the world, L was old enough to dine at his ta- 
ble; yet, even in the country, [ was confined to my own apart- 
ment, He was at this period still young, very handsome, and 
one of the most gallant of men. He had a considerable inv- 
come; to his regiment, however, he was indebted for a third 
part of it, and the whole did not suffice for his expenditure, yet 
he spent nothing at play; bat [ suspect some of his female 
friends cost him considerable sums. His real estate and a ba- 
rony were to devolve upon me in failure of male issue, and this 
circumstance created a soliciitude about me in the breast of 
speculating parents, that often annoyed my father exceedingly, 
as it may easily be guessed that he deprecated the time whea 
the child, as he was pleased to call me, would receive some un- 
excepuonable proposal of marriage: to re-enter this state him- 
self had ever been foreign from his thoughts, for he felt happy 
to be free from every sort of restraint. 

One warm summer evening, whilst Mrs. Hudson was endea- 
vouring by sicep to shake off the weight of an enormous din- 
ner she had devoured, and that 1 was engaged in reading a ro- 
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mance, the door flew open, and a large party entered the room, 
Every one of their faces was new to we, and how they gained 
admittance into Hailingford House [could not conceive, as no 
creature was admitted there whenever my father was absent, 
which was then the case. Mrs.Hudson being thus suddenly roused 
fyom her slum bers, was stil] more astonished than myself, and sta- 
ring wildly, with her moyth opening to speak, and yet not know- 
ing what to say, she made a most ridiculous figure. As for me, 
[stood timidly before the strangers, and did not dareto look up, 
lest I should laugh. A large fat lady, with scarlet checks, now 
introduced herself to me, as Lady Basi iden, « And this,” con- 
tinued she, presenting a pretty young girl, © is Miss Basilden, 
my daughter; that is Mac lemoiselle de Bohoroets, Monsieur 
’Abbe Saintdoux, and my son Theodore. Having told your 
Jadyship our baimes,” added she, “ I need not inform you 
that we are your neighbours, and as such we wish to cyltivate 
your acquaintance.” I courtesied in silence, but Mrs. Hudson, 
whom none of the female pariy had notice: I by apy maik ot 
civility, stepped forward, saying, “ Your ladyship does Lady 
Amabel Irveling much honons by this visit, but Lord Harling- 
ford does not yet allow ber to receive company.” 

Llis objections to people in general may be right, but jt 
iy, impossible they can extend to myself and family,” re plied 
Lady DBasilden hanghtily ; then turping to me, she said: “ Ex- 
cepting Theodore, who. still | clongs to Cambridge, we are all 
fresh: come from Paris: we have not been above a fortnight at 
St. Peter’s Abbey, and [ hope you and Clara will become 
iricnds; she is, 1 believe, Lady Amabel, about your own age.” 

I was pre vente d trom waking any reply by a frowning glance 
from Mrs. Hadson, otherwise I should have been happy tos peak 
tv Miss Basilden, whose looks pleased me. The mother, attri- 
buting wy behaviour to shyness, led her daughter to me, and 
having made us shake hands, we all seated ourselves. | had 
now leisure io take a survey of our visitors: Lady Basilden’s 

iw and dress were such as [had never seen; the former was 

ld, and the latter according to the French fashion, which to 
my unsophisticated eyes appear d absurd. Clara’s countenance 
sas engaging, and her whole appearance so elegant, that [ e- 
cictly longed to be attired exactly as she was. 


(To be conciuced in our next.) 


See Ww a stuents slept in the same room at colle ge. “© Jack, 

“are you asleep.” “ Why:” ** Because, if 
you 
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you are not, [ will borrow half a crown of you.” “ Is that 
all? then | am.” 





Political Coniest between Ar. Horne Tooke and Dr. 
Geddes. 


[From Stephens’s Memoirs.] 


] R. GEDDES was a roman catholic priest, born on the 

banks of the Spey, educated at the village of Fochab- 
bers, and afterwards sent to France and Ltaly to complete his 
studies, 

I happened to be present ata dinner party, where Mr. Tooke 
and Dr. Geddes were both guests, and met, as | believe, for 
the first time. As they were men of acknowledged erudition, 
and each foad of argument, it was expected by all that a dat- 
tle royal would ensue, and, indeed, before the cloth had been 
removed, a few cannon shot fired at each other, from the op- 
posite sides of the table, seemed to serve as a signal for the ap- 
proaching conflict. Nor were we disappointed, for, ina short 
time, they both became so eager for action, thar, as w ith great 
monarchs in a similar predicament, the original causa be/fi sig- 
nified but little: a pretext only was wanting. The dispute at 
Jength commenced, relative to the origin of government by 
kings, and, on this occasion, as when the herocs of honour en- 
gaged of old, the warfare on the part of inferior combatants 
were instantly suspended: a death-like silence ensued ; it 
seemed to be the duc] between Achilles and Hector. 

Mr. Tooke maintained, that princes were originally the 
hands of society, being employed merely to fight for them. 
Dr. Geddes asserted, that they were the heads, and obtained 
the name from being aceustomed to think for them. On this, 
both parties recurred to definition, and the meaning of the 
terms hing, koniz, roi, re, were enumerated, examined, and 
tortured by each, to the elucidation and support of bis own 
opinion. 

_ History was next recurred to. Mr. Tooke inferred, from 
its unvarying testimony, that, in the early ages of society, 
kings were selected metely for the purpose of leading their re- 
spective tribes to battle; and that this proctice uniformly pre- 
vailed among the northern nations, as might be Jearned fron 
the great philosophical historian, to whom we were so much 
indebted for the description of their manners. Even after the 
introduction of hereditary succession, that practice, however 
excellent, was generally sei aside, when the king happened to 
be very young, and consequently unable to become the hand 
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of the: community, the uncle being in that case preferred, as 
he was more able to wield the spear, and combat for the com- 
mon interest. 

Dr. Geddes, on the contrary, contended, that, as wisdom ra- 
ther than strength, constituted the essential quality of a sove- 
reign, this was the primitive cause of selection. He, too, re- 
ferred to Tacitus, and quoted the famous passage, 


“ Reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt”’—— 


on purpose to show, that kings were selected from the chief 
families, who were supposed to possess the most knowledge ; 
whereas the leaders in war were chosen from the inferior con- 
sideration of virtus, valour, or personal bravery. At a latter 
period, too, when society became more refined, and the whole 
community did not, as before, engage in war, the king also was 
the head, and not the hand, as it is wisdom rather than valour 
that is required, because command is generally delegated ; 
whereas the first magistrate, who but seldom goes to battle in 
person, is always required to think for the common interest, 
and to be the Aead rather than the haud. 

Here Mr. Tooke interposed, with a view to observe, that the 
question now raised, related sol lely to the original meaning of 
ihe word king, and that it was fair to interpret its signification 
by going back to the structure of society at an carly period, 
when the office was first instituted ; but irrational in the ex- 
treme, to recur to the manners and customs of thy present age 
for elucidation, when an entire alteration had taken place in 
the forms of society; he, however, begged leave to observe, 
that wisdom, as well as valour, were now both delegated alike; 
for, if kings did not go out to battle, as formerly, they also 
ceased to decide in person on disputed property; and that 
judges and magistrates, of all kinds, who might be said to re- 
present the head, were as frequently appointed as generals, who 
constituied the hands of the state. 

He then, in a very able manner, recapitulated and exa- 
mined the reasons which bad been urged on both sides, and in 
a summary, seasoned with wit and good humour, insisted on 
the truth of his former position. 

The doctor, who sometimes proved to the full as irascible as 
his antagouist was temperate, happily, on this occasion, dis- 
pli ‘ved great good nature, and heartily joined in the hilarity 
that succeeded, It was a subject, on which, to adopt the pacific 
language of Sir Roger de Coverley, “ much might be said oa 
both sides.” Most men will be inclined to consider it as a 
mived question ; tor, in the earliest times, and among the rudest 
tuthes, both judement and strength were necessarily required, 
and an union of both the head and hand had eyen then become 
a) sentia lly requisit ¢, 
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Curious Statistical Accounts. 


N Great Britain the number of men capable of rising in 
arms en masse, from 15 to 60 years of age, is 2,744,847, or 
about 4 in every seventeen males. 

There are about 90,000 marriages yearly, and of 63 marriages, 
3 only are observed to be without offspring. 

In Great Britain there die every year about 332,700 ; every 
month about 25,592 ; every week 6396 ; every day 914; and 
every hour about 40. 

The proportion of the deaths of women to that of menis 50 
to 54. 

Married women live longer than those who are not 
married. 

In country places, there are on an average 4 children born 
of each marriage; in cities and large towns the proportion is 
7 toevery two marriages. 

The married women are to ail the female inhabitants of a 
country, as 1 to $; and the married men to all the males, as 
3 to 5. 

The number of widows is to that of widowers as 3 to 1; 
but that of widows who re-marry to that of widowers, as 4 
to 5. 

The number of old persons who die during the cold 
weather, is to those who die during the warm season, as 7 
to 4, 

Half of all that are born die before they attain 17 years. 

The namber of twins is to that of single births, as 1 
to 65. 

According to the observation of Boerhaave, the healthiest 
children are born in January, February, and March. 

From calculations founded on the bills of mortality, only 1 
out of 3125 reaches 100 years. 

The greatest number of births is in February and March. 

The small-pox, in the natural way, usually carries off 8, out 
of every 100; by inoculation, 1 dies out of 300, or, accord- 
ing to Br. Willan, 1 to 250. 

The proportion of males born, to that of females, is 26 
to 25. 

In the sea-ports of Great Britain there are 132 fenrales to 
100 males, and in the manufacturing towns, 113 females to 
100 males. 

The total of the male population of Great Britain, in 1801, 
was 5,450,292, and of females 5,492,354, which is in the pro- 
portion of 100 females to 99 males. 

Taking the whole population of the metropolis, according 
to a recent enumeration at 1,099,104, the proportion of males 
to females is as 100 to 123. 
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Out of more than 40,000 cases, which had fallen under the 
observations of an eminent physiciin, be never met with one 
in which d-person with red or light flaxen hair, had the: smaile 
pox to confiuence. 

Of all the inbabitants of a country, 25. in, 100 live in cities 
and Jarge towns, and tbe remaining 75 in villages. 

There are in Great Britain 6,000,000 of males, and in Ire. 
land, 2,900,000, of, whom 807,000 were jy,,1812, in arms, that 
is, in the proportion of J to 10. : 

It appears, from tables, from 1772 to 1787, that nearly one 
in eight, of all cases of insanity, are imputable to religious 
fanaticism. 





Interesting Case for Publicans. 


Me*. BELTON, the Jandlord of the Pilgrun (Tavern, 
i¥ Kenningtoo-lane, was charged upon av iaforamation 
preferred under the excise laws, with being a retail dealer 
m spirits, and not having the words “ Dealer in Spirituous 
Liquors” written in some coaspicuous part of the front of 
his house. Mr. Belton acknowledged that the words ia 
question did not at present_appear on, the eutside of his 
house, though they formerly had done so, and stated as a 
reason, that his house bad recently undergene a repair, in 
consequence of which the words in question had been oblite- 
raed, and they had not yet been restored. The magistrates 
expressed themselves satisfied there was no tatention of fraud 
on the purtof the defeodant, but observed the law was im- 
peiative, and all they bad the power todo would be, to mitigate 
the penalty from 50). to 251. which sum, together-with costs, 


Mr. Belton paid. 


4 a — — _ a ee ee ee 


A Question, by P. Ninnis, jun. of the Rev. William Evans's 
Academy, hilworthy, near Tavistock. 


R EQUIRED to divide 77 into four such parts, that if to the 
© first there be added one, from the second there be 
subtracted 2, the third multiplied by 3, and the fourth divided 
by 4. The sum, difference, product, and quotient, shall be all 
equal, 


POETRY. | 
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THOUGHTS ON.TIiE LAST DAY. 





T that great day, when nature shall expire 
In one vast deluge of o’erwhelming tire: 

When sun, and moun, and stars shall be »o more,~ 
And heaven as sackeloth shall their fate deplore : 
When the archangel, from their sleeping bed, 
Shall rouse the different natwons of the dead: 
W hen, cloth’d:- with glory, Christ the Judge descends 
To hail the presence of. his numerous friends, 
Or with vindictive terror to his foes, 
‘Their dread, dread scene of miseries disclose, 
Miy’st thoumy soul, with rapturous joy appear, 
Hear the glad tidings to thy list’ning ear, 
** Come to’my arms you faithful of your Lotd, 
Enjoy the transports Heaven itself affords : 
No sin, nor sorrow, here shall vex your peace, 
Nor sickness known, and death itself shall cease: 
Freely enjoy what my free grace bestow’d, 


And dwell in glory ever with your Lord.” 
JOHN MELHUISH, Wincanton, 
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MONODY ON THE DEATH OF A BROTHER. 


wit should I mourn, alas! why should I weep, 
Since a!! mankind in death’s cold arms must sleep? 
Life’s fleeting span on earth is only giv’n, 

That sinful man might fit his soul for Heav’n; 

And cie a few short years are fed from view 

We all must bid this transient world adieu. 

Thrice happy he, who, in youth’s guiltless hour, 
With soul unstain’d by dark corruption’s pow’r, 
Leaves this probationary state of woe, 

Where wretched mortals many troubles know, 

And gains a home, where nothing car annoy, 

A home immortal, of celestial joy : 

Why should I, then, a brother’s loss deplore, 

Since he, dear boy, is only gone before, 

And we shal! meet, ere long, to part no more. 

Or why regret that he, in youth’s fair blaom ! 

Has fell so early to the silent tomb ? 

His soul, impatient, from his house of clay, 

Has soar’d to regions of eternal day. 

And now enjoys, remov’d from earthly pain, 
Perpetual blessings with th’ angelic train ; 

"Lhen fly the thought, that e’er, within my breast, 
A wish should dwell to rob his soul of rest ; 
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A wish that longer he had liv’d on earth, 
When life’s in Heav’n’s of far superior worth. 


But yet ‘tis hard to stop the kindred tear, 
That startsin memory of a.youth so deac; 
Tis nature’s claim, (deny' it he who will, ) 
For frail mortality 1s mortal still ; 

And he, tho’ yet in youth’s untutor’d morn, 
Possess’d the graces that the mind adorn; 


And ev’r 


feeling warm’d his youthful heart, 


That leads the mind tw act a gen’rous part ; 
Affection beam’d with as divine a ray 
As heavenly Phoebus in a summer’s day 3 , 


And tho’ 


depriv’d of blessings dear to man, 


His soul was modeii’d on a godlike plan ; 
To him the gift of hearing was deny’d, 


But Heav’ 


n had amply that great loss supply ¢; 


For tho’, in words, unab!'e to impart 

The tender feelings of his honest heart, 

Yet in his look intelligence was seen, 

And told, with more than tongue, his mind's bright mien. 
A fairer promise death could ne’er select, 

For he was furm’d to win aud claim respect. 


But hold, my muse—let cheerful thoughts inspire; 
No more to melancholy tune the lyse ; 
I'll cease to mourn a brother’s loss—'tis vain; 
Strive so to live that we may mect again.” 


Sherborne, January 1, 1814. 


G. M. BUTT. 





SONG OF DWINA. 


BY MISS BAILLIF. 


Wy Ake a while, and pleasant be, 
Gentle voice of melody. 

Say, sweet carol, who are they 

Who cheerly greet the rising day? 

Little birds in leafy bower ; 

Swallows twitt’ring on the tower; 

Larks upon the light air borne; 

Hunters rous’d with shnilly horn; 

The woodman whistling on his way; 
The new-wak’'d child at early play, 

W ho barefoot prints the dewy green, 
Winking to the sunny sheen ; 

And the meek maid who binds her yellow hair, 
And blythly doth her daily task prepare. 


Say, sweet carol, who are they 

Who welcome in the evening grey ? 

The housewife trim, and merry lout, 

Who sit the blazmg fire about ; 

‘The sage a conning o'er his book; 

The ured wight, in rushy nook, 

Whe half asleep, but faintly hears 

The gossip’s tale hum in his ears ; 

‘Lhe itoosen’d steed in grassy stall; 

‘The thanies feasting in the hall; 

But most of all the maid of cheerful soul, 
Who fills the peaceful warrior’s flowing bowl. 


Well hast thou said! and thanks to thee, 
Voice of gentle melody ! 
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